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MEMOIR OF HIS LATE MASESTY, 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Georce IIL. the second child 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, son 
of George II. and of Augusta, 
Princess of Saxe-Gotha, was born 
in Norfolk-house, St.James’s-square, 
the 4th of June, 1738. His consti- 
tution was sound and vigorous, 
though he came into the world at 
the term of seven months. The edu- 
cation of the young Prince, upon 
whose principles and abilities so 
much of the future happiness of 
these kingdoms was destined to de- 
pend was conducted upon a some- 
what narrow system. His acquire- 
ments were neither very extensive 
nor very important; but the con- 
Scientious strictuess in morals, and 
the uniform impressions of piety, 
which he ever so strikingly display- 
ed, are the best proofs that, in the 
most essential points, the cultiva- 
tion of his mind had not been neg- 
lected. The Princess of Wales, his 
mother, communicated to a friend 
the following character of the young 
Prince, at the age of 17. She said, 
that * he was shy and backward ; 
not a wild dissipated boy, but good- 
natured and cheerful, with a serious 
cast upon the whole; thatthose about 
him knew him no more than if they 
had neverseen him, That he was not 
quick ; but with whom he was ac- 
quainted, applicable and intelligent. 
His education had given her much 
pain ; his book-learning she was no 
judge of, though she supposed it 


small or useless, but she hoped he 


of 


George III. having recently com- 
pleted his 22d year, ascended the 
throne on the 25th of October, 1760. 
The death of George II. was unex- 
pected. The young Sovereign was 
somewhat embarrassed by the no- 
velty of his situation; but in his 
first public act, the good sense and 
modesty of his character were mani- 
fested in the following address to 
his Council:— 

** The loss that I and the nation 
have sustained by the death of the 
hing, my grandfather, would have 
been severely felt at any time ; bat 
coming atso critical a juncture, and 
so unexpected, itis by many circum- 
stances augmented, and the weight 
falling on me much increased. I feel 
my own insuiliciency to support it as 
[ wish; but, animated by the tender- 
est aflection for my native country, 
and depending upon the advice, ex- 
perience, and abilities of your Lord- 
ships, and the support of every honest 
man, I enter with cheerfulness into 
this arduous situation,and shall make 
it the business of my life to promote, 
in every thing, the glory and happi- 
ness of these kingdoms, to preserve 
| and strengthen the constitution in 
| both Church and State ; and as I 


| mount the throne in the midst of an 


expensive, but just and necessary 
| war, I shail endeavour to prosecute 
} it ina manner the most likely to 


bring on an honourable and lasting 


might have been instructed in the | 


gencral understanding of 
He was brought up in great privacy, 
as far as regarded a familiar ac 
quaintance with the prevailing man- 
ners of the young nobility; 
prejudices which George II. 
tained against the Princess Dowager 
ellectually excluded his grandson 


things.” | 


from the splendours and allurements | 


ofa Court. 


| wise, 


peace, in concert with my allies.” 
Though the conflicts of party were, 
within a few years after accession, 
unusually violent, the King was 
highly popular at the commence- 
ment of his reign. Looking at the 
national character, it would have 
been impossible to have been other- 
when a Sovereign, interesting 


| from his birth and educationin Eng- 


and the | 
enter- | 


land, his youthfulness, and his un- 
impeached conduct, delivered him- 
self to his people in a speech from 
the throne, containing many pas- 
sages as noble and patriotic as the 
following :— 
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Born and educated in this coun- { 
try, I glory in the name of Briton; 
and the peculiar happiness of my 
life will ever consist in promoting 
the welfare of a people, whose loyalty 
and warm affection for me I consi- 
der as the greatest and most perma- 
nent security of my throne.” 

His Majesty very soon evinced 
that his consideration to preserve 
the welfare of his people, by consti- 
tutional principles and actions, was 
not confined to professions. Within 
six months after his accession to the 
throne, he recommended the famous 
alteration of the law, by which the 
Judges were rendered independent 
of the Crown. 

The same love of constitutional 
freedom, and the same desire to ex- 
ercise his prerogative for the benefit 
of his subjects, were manifested by 
his Majesty throughout his life. 
* The King,” said Lord North, fre- 
quently, ‘“* would live on bread and 
water to preserve the constitution of 
his country. He would sacrifice his 
life to maintain it inviolate.” 

On the 8th of July,176i, the King 
announced to the Privy Council his 
intention to marry. In thus declar. 
ing the object of his choice, he mani- 
fested the prudence which uniformly 
characterised him. No rumours of | 
his determination had previously | 
transpired. The King, by his dis- | 
cretion, prevented thatidle curiosity 
which is ever busy on such occa- 
sions. The wisdom of his choice 
was completely proved, in the long 
course of happiness which his late 
Majesty enjoyed with a consort, 
whose best pleasures, like his own, 
consisted’ in the exercise of the do- 
mestic virtues, and who so leng } 
mw waintainedinviolate those principles 
which uniformly rendered the Bri- 
tish Court the most virtuous, as it 
was the most powerful, in Murope. 
This union was completed on the 
7th of the following August. 

We pass over the splendid details 
of the coronation, to notice the fol- | 
lowing facts, which are strikingly 
illustrative of his late Majesty’s ha- | 
bitual piety. On this occasion, when | 
he received the Sacrament, he ad- 
vised with the Archbishop if it were | 
not proper to take off his Crowa 
during the solemnity. His Grace he- | 
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sitated. The King immediately res 
moved it,-and placed it beside him, 
until that part of the ceremony was 
concluded. On the same night, when 
he retired to rest, he composed a so- 
lemn prayer, imploring a blessing on 
his reign, which was seen on his 
table the next morning. 

Our object being only to notice 
such public events as may illustrate 
his late Majesty’s private character, 
we must necessarily pass over many 
of the occurrences of a reign unex- 
ampled in its length as well as its 
importance. The early years of the 
reign of George ILI. were distracted 
by party conflicts of the most viru- 
lent nature. These produced changes 
of Ministry, which demanded from 
the King the exercise of the strongest 
forbearance, as well as the greatest 
address, On the resignation of the 
first Pitt, in 1761, the hing displayed 
at once the lirmness and benevolence 
of his nature. His Majesty expressed 
concern at the loss of so able a Mi- 
nister; and to show the favourable 
sense he entertained of his services, 
made him an unlimited offer of any 
rewards in the power of the Crown 
to bestow; at the same time he 
avowed himsclf satisfied with the 
opinion which the majority of the 
Council had pronounced against that 
of Mr. Pitt, The great Minister was 
overpowered by the nobleness of 
this proceeding. ‘* I confess, Siie,” 
he said, ** Thad but too much reason 
to expect your Majesty’s displeasure. 
i did not come prepared for this ex- 
ceeding goodness; pardon me, Sire, 
it overpowers, it oppresses me.” He 
burst into tears. 

About this period of his reign his 
Majesty hadto bear up against a spi- 
rit, not ou'y amongst the pepulace, 
but displaying itselt very violently in 
some constituted authorities, which 
to the dispassionate observation of 
the present day must present more of 
the character of licentiousmess than 
of a genuine love of freedom. The 
popular commotions which arose out 
of the factious violence of Wilkes 
and his adherents are as disgraceful 
to the character of the people, as 
some of the measures which were 
taken to repress them were incon- 


| sistent with our present notions of 


constitutional justice, 


The King’s 
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condact throughout this trying pe- 
riot was manly and consistent. ; 

The American war commenced in 

1773. This contest has already been 
subjected to the impartial scrutiny of 
history. It is quite clear that the 
war was originally impolitic, and 
that it was unnecessarily prolonged. 
But, although it has been the fashion 
to ascribe much of the perseverance 
in this calamitous contest to the 
personal character of the Sovereign, 
it will, we think, be conceded, that 
the abdication of so large a portion 
of his hereditary dominions was no 
determination to be lightly or hastily 
adopted by the King of England. 

The riotin London in 1780, which 
threatened to overturn the very foun- 
dation of the Government, called 
forth, in a most singular manner, | 
the energies of the King’s character. | 
Itis an undoubted fact, that when 
the advisers of the Sovereign were in 
a state of confusion and alarm, bor- 
dering on despair, he at once decided 
upon those necessary measures of 
military resistance, which eflectually 
repressed the tremendous dangers 
of a populace so infuriated. The 
following is an interesting account 
of this memorable transaction :— 

** At the Council on the morning 
of the 7th of June, the King assisted 
in person. The great question was 
there discussed on which hinged the 
protection and preservation of the 
capital—a question respecting which 
the first legal characters were di- 
vided, and on which Lord Mansfield 
himself was with reason accused of 
never having clearly expressed his 
opinion up to that time. Doubts 
existed whether persons riotously 
collected together, and committing 
outrages and fractions of the peace, 
however great, might be legaliy fired 
ou by the military power, without 
Staying previously to read the Riot 
Act. Lord Bathurst, President of the 
Council, and Sir Fletcher Norton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
who were both present, on being ap- 
pealed to for their opinions, declared, 
that ‘ a soldier was not less a citizen 
because he was a soldier, and con- | 
sequently that he might repel force | 
by force.’ But no Minister would 
sign the order for that purpose. fn | 
this emergency, When every moment 
was precious, Mr. Wedderburn 





| mob, 





late Mayesiy. 
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since successively raised to the dig- 
nity of a Baron and of an Earl of 
Great Britain, who was then Attor- 
ney-General, having been called 
in to the Council Table, and ordered 
by the King to deliver his official 
opinion on the point, stated, in the 
most precise terms, that any such 
assemblage might be dispersed by 
muilitary force, without waiting for 
forms, or reading the Act in ques- 
tion. ‘ Is that your declaration of 
the law, as Attorney-General?’ said 
the King. Wedderburn answeriag 
decidedly in the aflirmative, ‘ Then 
soletbe done,’ rejoined his Majesty. 
The Attorney General drew up the 
order immediately, which the King 
himself signed, and on which Lord 
Amherst acted the same evening: 
the complete suppression of the riots 
followed in the course of a few hours. 
Never had any people a greater 
obligation to the judicious intrepi- 
dity of their Sovereign. 

Iu 1788 his late Majesty was at- 
tacked by the malady which has, for 
the last ten years, deprived his family 
and his people of the guidance of his 
once active and benevolent min4. 
It is believed, that soon after his 
accession to the throne, the King 
had a slight attack of a similar in- 
disposition, Tie national gloom 
produced by this severe visitation in 
1788, and the universal joy mani- 
fested on the sudden recovery of the 
monarch, are well known events. 

During the excesses which grew 
out of the spirit of anarchy, called 
into action by the French revolution, 
ihe King was repeatedly exposed to 
the insults aad attacks of alicentious 
On each of these occasions 
he manifested the utinest fortitude 
and calmness; his personal courage 
astonished his friends, and awed his 
eneniies. 

The same qualities were displayed 
in 1800, when a maniac, at Drury- 
lane Theatre,tired at the royal person. 
The following account of this event 
isextracted from Wraxall’sMemoirs : 
—* Few of his subjects would have 
shewn the presence of mind, and at- 
tention to every thing except himself, 
which pervaded his whole conduct, 





| on the evening of the 15th of May, 


1800, at the time that Hatfield dis- 
charyed a pistol over his headin the 
theatre, loaded with two slugs. Lis 
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whole anxiety was directed towards 
the Queen, who, not having entered 
the box, might, he apprehended, on 
hearing ofthe event, be overcome by 
her surprise or emotions. The dra- 
matic piece which was about to be 
represented, commenced in a short 
space of time, precisely as if no ac- 
cident had interrupted its perform- 
ance; and so little were his nerves 
shaken, or his internal tranquillity 
disturbed by it, that he took his ac- 
customed doze of three or four mi- 
nutes between the conclusion of the 
play and the commencement of the 
faree, as he would have done on any 
other night. 

The King manifested a like ex- 
traordinary composure after the at- 
tempt made to assassinate him by 
Margaret Nicholson. 

During the long contest against 
the military spirit of France, his late 
Majesty uniformly sanctioned apd 
warmly supported the struggles of 
Great Britain, when almost every 
other country was at the feet of the 
conqueror, Although most desirous 
for an honourable peace, he would 
never listen to any attempt to com- 
promise the honour of his country, 
by purchasing the favour of the am. 
bitious Napoleon. The prelimina 
ries of the peace of Amiens were 
eoncluded without his knowledge or 
concurrence. On reading the letter 
communicating this important intel- 
lisence, he said to those about him, 
“1 have received surprising news, 
but it is no secret. Preliminaries 
of peace are signed with France. I 
know nothing of it whatever; but 
since it is made, I sincerely wish it 
may prove a Jasting peace.” 

We are approaching that period 
when the irdependence of the Eu- 
repean states appeared ready to be 
entircly swallowedup in the military 
preponderance of France. The King’s 
heart expanded to witness the glo- 
rious rallying ery ef his whole peo- 
ple onthe prospect of invasion; and 
he saw, in the mighty victory of Tra- 
fulgar, the total destruction of the 
naval power of our enemy. But, like 
his great Ministers, it was not per- 
mitted to him towitness that succes- 





sion of triamphs, which finally placed | 


this country in the most command- | 


ing attitude of herhistory, and broke 


duwn fer cencrations the once-called | 
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invincible power which aimed at 
universal empire. The glories of 
Spain had just commenced, when, in 
November, 1810, the King was visited 
by that malady whese continuance 
has been so long deplored, and from 
which he has only been released by 
the hand of death. 

Over the last nine years of his late 
M ajesty’s life an awful veil has been 
drawn. In the periods of the deepest 
national solicitude his mind has felt 
no interest-—in the hour of the most 
acute doinestic feeling, his eye has 
been tearless. Almost the last time 
we saw this venerable Sovereign 
was On the day when his people, with 
one accord, devoted themselves to 
rejoicing, inhonour of his completion 
of a period of his reign far beyond 
the common term of dominion. He 
was blind—but as he rode through 
the assembled thousands of his sub- 


jects, his countenance was dilated 


by the goodness and the rapture of 
his heart: he was indeed the object 
of every one’s veneration and love 
In a few weeks one of the most af- 
flicting domestic calamities he had 
ever experienced bowed him to the 
dust. The anguish of the father was 
too great for a wounded spirit to 
bear; in his mental sufferings his 
reason forsook him—and it never 
returned. 


SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


Henry Hastines, Esq. second 
son of George Karl of Huntingdon, 
died in the year 1650, and was bu- 
ried in the Hastings-isle, Horton, 
where there is an epitaph to his me- 
mory. 

The following particulars of this 
singular character are copied from 
Hutchings’s Dorset, but said to be 
written, in gold letters, under his pic- 
ture, at the seatof Lord Shattesbury. 

“In the year 1638 lived Mr. Hast- 
ings, by his quality son, brother, and 
uncle to the Karl of Huntingdon. He 
was peradventure en original in our 
age, or rather a copy of our ancient 
nobility, in hunting, not in warlike 
times. He was low, very strong, and 
very active, of a reddish flaxen hair; 
his cloaths always green cloth, and 
never worth, when new, five pounds. 
His house was perfectly of the old 
fashion, iu the midst ef a large park, 
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well stocked with deer; and near the 
house, rabbits for his kitchen; many 
fish-ponds; great store of wood and 
timber; a bowling-green in it, long 
but narrow, full of high hedges, it 
being never levelled since it was 
ploaghed; they used round sand 
bowls, and it had a banqueting- 
house like a stand, a large one built 
in a tree. He kept all manner of 
sport hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, 
otter, and badger, and hawkes long 
and short winged. He had all sorts 
of nets for fish, He had a walk in 
the New Forest, and the manor of 
Christchurch; this last supplied him 
with red deer, sea and river fish; and 
indeed all his neighbours’ grounds 
and royalties were free to him, who 


Singular Charecier. 





bestowed all his time on these sports, | 
but what he borrowed to caress his | 


neighbours wives and deughters, | 


there being not a woman in all his 
walks, of the degree of a yeoman’s 
wife or uncer, and under the age of 
forty, but it was her own fault if he 
was not intimately acquainted with 
her. This made him very popular; 
always speaking kindly to the hus- 
band, brother, or father, who was to 
boot very welcome to his house. 


Whenever he came there he found | 
| of bacon, or a great apple-pye, with 


heef, pudding, and small beer in great 
plenty: the house not so neatly kept 
as to shame him or his dirty shoes; 
the great hall strewed with marrow- 
bones; full of hawkes, perches, 
hounds, spanicls, and terriers; the 
upper side of the hall hung with fox- 
skins of this or last years killing; 
here and there a pole-cat intermixed ; 
gamekeepers and hunters poles in 
great abundance. The parlour was 
a large room, as properly furnished, 
On a great hearth, paved with brick, 
lay some terriers, and the choicest 
hounds and spaniels; seldom but two 
of the great chairs had litters of cats 
in them, which were not to be dis- 
turbed: he having always three or 
four attending him at dinner, and a 
litile white stick of fourteen inches 
long lying by his trencher, that he 
might defend such meat that he had 
no mind to part with to them. The 
windows, which were very large, 
served for places to lay his arrows, 
cross-bow, and stone-bows, and such 
like accoutrements; the corners of 
the room fall of the best chosen hunt- 
ing or hawking poles; his oyster-ta- 
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ble at the lower end, which was of 
constant use twice a day, all the 
year round, for he never failed to eat 
oysters, both dinner aud supper time, 
all seasons: the neighbouring town 
of Poole supplied him with them. 
The upper part of the room had two 
small tables, and a desk, on the one 
side of which was a Church Bible, 
and on the other the Book of Mar- 
tyrs: on the table were hawke’s 
hoods, bells, and such like; two or 
three old hats, with their crowns 
thrust in, so as to hold ten or a dozen 
eggs, which were of the pheasant 
kind of poultry; these he took much 
care of, and fed himself. Tables,dice, 
cards, and foxes, were not wanting. 
In the hole of the desk were store of 
tobacco pipes that had been used. 
On one side of this end of the room 
was the door of a closet, wherein 
stood the strong becr and the wine, 
which never came from thence but 
in single glasses, that being the rule 
of the house, strictly ohserved: for 
he never exceeded ia drink, or per- 
mitted it. On the other side was the 
door of an old chapel, not used for 
devotion; the pulpit, as the safest 
place, was never wanting of a cold 
chine of beef, venison-pasty, gammon 


thick crust, extremely baked. His 
sports supplied him with all but beef 
aud mutton, except Fridays, when 
he had the best of salt-tish he could 
get, and this was the day his neigh- 
bours of best quality visited him, He 
never wanted a London pudding, 
and always sung it in, “ With my 
pert eyes thereina.” He drank a 
glass or two of wine at meals, very 
often put syrup of gillyflowers in his 
sack, and had always a tun-glass, 
without feet, stand by him; holding a 
pint of small beer, which he often 
stirred with rosemary. He was well 
natured, but soon angry,*calling his 
servants bastards and = cuckoldry 
knaves, in one of which he often 
spoke truth, to his own knowledge, 
and sometimes in both, though of 
the same man. He lived to be an 
hundred, and never lust his eye- 
sight, but always wrote and read 
without spectacles, and got on horse- 
back without help, Uuatil past four- 
score, he rode to the death of a stag 
as well as any.” 
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Nate by Me. Hutchings.—This humourous | persons, “ to see the statuc by Ca- 
ghagcter suposed tg have been draun | gova lighted up.” } 
Furl of Shaftesbury. These two gentlemen Persons sulliciently well acquaint- 
lived near each other, and perhaps upon no | Cd, by the length of theirintercourse, 
goud terms, Their prineip!es and conduet | With the Buonaparte family, to de- 
wero quite different, one being firmly at- | scribe the characters of the different 
mene te the Ring. the one ponent members of it, gave the reputation 
might occasion this saterical account. All | of superior aimiableness to two other 
ont Peerages are mistaken about this extra. | Sisters of Napoleon, Madame Baioc- 
ordinary man, whom they make a knight. | chi and Madame Murat; the former 
Jacob gives him a second wife, Mrs. Jane | is always mentioned with particular 
Langton, who is mentioned by Dugdale. respect. 
Li mee as Lucien carefully abstains from 
BUONAPARTE RESIDENTS AT | shewing himself in public, though he 
ROME. admits such English society as are 
[From Williams's Travels .] introduced tohim. He never touches 
Tue members of the Buonaparte | 0M political subjects, or can be be 
family at Rome consistofthePrincess | trayed into conversing upon them 
Pauline, married to Prince Borghese; when introduced by others, who are 
Louis Buonaparte, the ex-king of desirous of learning his opinion. He 
Holland; Lucien, the Prinee of Ca- | affects an occasionai air of frivolity 
nino, and his family; and lastly, the in conversation, probably as a veil 
mother of Napoleon Buonaparte. | to the serious designs with which he 
The first of these personages was the has been said to be occupied respect- 
favourite sister of the ex-emperor, | !9 his brother. However that may 
and, during his residence in Elba, he | be, it is said to be a difficult matter 
was in the habit of placing her close | to draw him out into giving his opi- 
to him when they were in eompany ; | Bions on any subject, whether poli- 
he would sometimes turn round | tical or not. He had commenced 
while at dinner, and desire one of | farming, partly after the English 
his officers to compose Some quatrain | Manner, at his country villa, La Ru- 
in honour of the princess’s charms, finclla, supposed by some to stand 
and to recite it to her at the table. | On the scite of Cicero’s Tusculan 
One of those officers, who accom- | Villa. His passion for agriculture 
panied him to Elba, shewed a friend | had, however, much cooled, and was 
of mine several verses that had been | Succeeded by a passion for astro- 
composed by himself in obedience { Bomy. He is in possession of a line 
to his master’s injunctions. telescope, and some other optical 
The princess lives separate from | instruments by Dolland, but [learned 
her husband, but she is allowed to | that he was fickle in all these dif- 
oceupy the splendid building of the ferent pursuits, and soon abandoned 
Borghese palace at Rome. At pre- | them. | His dwelling in Rome is 
sent the prince resides at Florence, sufticiently handsome, and he has 
Napoleon, during his supremacy, | Often small parties in the evening 
had endeavoured to bring him for- | for music or dancing: two of his 
ward in some public capacity, but | daughters play and sing prettily, 
the attempt is said to have failed, | and express a partiality for Scotch 
his inattentions rendering it neces- | music, especially that published by 
sary to withdraw him from the situa- | Mr. George Thomson, of Edinburgh ; 
tions to which he was appointed, | one of their favourite airs is, “* Scois 
The Princess Pauline is fond of so- | wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled.” Ilis 
ciety; she is, indeed, said to display | eldest daughter (the fruit of his first 
much of the coquetry and vanity of a | Marriage) was married toa Romana 
French woman of fashion. Canova | nobleman. Her uncle had, at one 
has executed a statue of her, the | period, designed her to become the 
symmetry and luxurioes attitude of | spouse of Ferdinand, the present 
which is much admired. One even- | king of Spain, but afterwards altered 
ing she issued invitations fora large | his plan, thinking that something 
rout; the form of the invitation ex- | more was necessary to secure the 
pressed her hope, that she should | fall dependeace of Spain upon his 
have the company of such and such + own power. 
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The mother of Napoleon, formerly 
dignified by the title of Madame 
Mere, resides, together with her bro- 
ther, Cardinal Fesch, in the Palazzo 
Falcone. She lived in seclusion, 
and was even said to have become a 
devotee. Only one of her former 
ladies of honour remains with her; 
she occupies, however, a full suite 
of apartments, very handsoniely fur- 
nished, and with a greater attention 
to comfort than is usual in Italian 
homes. She affects none of the re- 
serve of Lucien on certain subjects, 
but speaks with: tears in her eyes of 
the ex-emperor, displays the feelings 
of a mother in her language respect- 
ing him, and laments thet he has 
not written to any of his family since 
his being at St. Mlelena, fondly che- 
rishing the hope, (which appears to 


prevail among the adherents of Bao- 


naparte,) that the English govern- 
ment would finally set him at liberty ; 
and generally concludes with some 
stronz encomiums on the character 
of the English nation, with the re- 
nerasity of which she declares her- 
selfwellacquainted. Madame Mere 
has evidently been a very fine wo- 
man; at her advanced period of life 
she still looks well, through the aid 
of her toilette; her manners are even 
dignified. She appears a queen, 
and refutes, as do her daughters, 
those notions of the vulgar manners 
of the ladies of the Buonapzarte fa- 
mily, which were so easily accredited 
in Britain. In one of the rooms in 
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| in this country. 


Lucien’s palace is a bust of Niccolo | 


Buonaparte, the father, which exhi- 
bits a countenance of remarkable 
expression; finer, indeed, than that 
of Napoleon, or any of the family. 
Rome, at this time, 1817, is the 
residence of other princely families. 
The abdicated king of Sardinia, the 
ex-queen of Etruria, and the former 
king of Spain, Charles. 
these personages lives pretty closely 


the life of a devotee; but the king of | 


Spain intermixes with his religious 


The first of | 


without that dear man,” was the 
expression of King Charles to a Ro- 
man physician, from whom we had 
the anecdote. The prince possesses 
a fine palace, with a collection of 
pictures, said to be very valuable: 
he has recently married his natural 


| daughteradvantageoasly toa Roman 


nobleman. 


CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 


ThovcnH, generally, we are not 
admirers of Mr. Hazlitt, cither in 
principles or style, we cannot forbear 
qaoting the following passage from 
his Lectures on the Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth. Mr. Hazlitt, we 
believe, is a freethinker, and the tes- 
timony of such a character to the 
beauties ofthe Bible should not be re- 
fused ; we cannot but regret that one 
who has so keen a taste for its excel- 
lencies as a composition, will close 
his heart against itsdetails as a rule 
of life. 

“ The first cause I shall mention, as 
contributing to this general effect, 
was the Reformation, which had just 
then taken place. This event gave 
a mighty impulse and increased ac- 
tivity to thought and inquiry, an® 
agitated the inert mass of accumu- 
lated prejudices throughout Europe. 
The effect of the concussion was 
general; but the shock was greatest 
Ittoppled down tho 
fall grown intolerable abuses of cen- 
turiesat a blow; heaved the cround 
from undez the feet of bigotted faith 
and slavish obedience ; and the roar 
and dashing of opinions, loosened 
from their accustomed hold, might 
be heard like the noise of an angry 
sea, and has never yet subsided. 


| Germany first broke the spell of mis- 


oflices a very tolerable attention to | 


the pleasures of the table. 
The Prince of Peace retains with 
Charles that influence which has 


been fatal to his interests and those 
of Spain; the minion still of Charles's 
queen, his presence is considered 
necessary to the royal 
support 


happiness. 


“1 could not existenee 


begotten fear, and gave the watch- 
word ; but England joined the shout, 
and echoed it back with her island 
voice, from her tlousand cliffs and 
craggy shores,in a longer and louder 
straiuv. With that cry, the genius of 
Great Britain rose, and threw down 
the gauntlet to the nations. There 
was a mighty fermentation: the wa- 
ters were out; public opinion was 
in a state of projection. Liberty was 
held out to all to think and speak the 
truth. Men's brains were busy, their 
hearts full, and their hands not idle 
Their eves were opened to expect the 
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greatest things, and theirears burned 
with curiosity and zeal to know the 
truth, that the truth might make 
them free. The death-blow which 
had been struck at scarlet vice and 
bloated hypocrisy, loosened their 
tongues, and made the talismans 
and love-tokens of Popish supersti- 
tion, with which she had beguiled 
her followers, and committed abomi- 
nations with the people, fall harmless 
from their necks. 

The translation of the Bible was 
the chief engine in the great work. 
It threw open, by a secret spring, the 
rich treasures of religion and mora- 
lity, which had been there locked 
up asin a shrine. It revealed the 
visions of the prophets, and conveyed 


| terature of the age. 


the lessons of inspiredteachers (such | 


they were thought) to the meanest of 
the people, It gave them a common 


interest in the common cause. Their | 


hearts burnt within them as they | 


read. 
by giving them common subjects of 
thought and feeling. It cemented 
their union of character and senti- 
ment: it created endless diversity 
and collision of opinion. They found 
objects to employ their faculties, and 


It gave a mind tothe people, | 


a motive in the magnitude of the con- | 


sequences attached to them, to exert 


the utmost eagerness in the pursuit | 


of truth, and the most daring intre- 
pidity in maintaining it. Religious 
controversy sharpens the understand- 
ing by the subtlety and remoteness 
of the topics it discusses, and braces 
the will by their infinite importance. 
We perceive in the history of this 
period a nervous masculine intel- 
lect. No levity, no feebleness, no 
indifference ; or if there were, it 
is a relaxation from the intense 
activity which gives a tone tu its 
general character. But there is a 
xravity approaching to piety, a se- 
riousness of impression, a consci- 
entious severity of argument, an ha- 
bitual fervour and euthusiasm in 
their mode of handling almost every 
subject. The debates of the school- 
men were sharp aud subtle enough ; 
but they wanted interest and gran- 
deur, and were besides confined to 
a few: they did not affect the gene- 
ral mass of the community. But the 
Bible was thrown open to all ranks 
and conditions ‘to run and read,” 
with its wonderful table of conteuts. 








Character of the Bible. 


to the Revelations. 
Every villagein England would pre- 
sent the scene so well described in 


from Genesis 


Burns’ Cottar’s Saturday Night. [ 
cannot think that all this variety and 
weight of knowledge could bethrown 
in, all at once, upon the mind of a 
people, and not make some impres- 
sion uponit, the traces of which might 
he discerned in the manners and li- 
For, to leave 
more disputable points, and take only 
the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, or the moral sentiments of the 
New, thereis nothing like them in the 
power ofexciting awe and admiration, 
or of rivetting sympathy. We sce 
what Milton has made of the account 
of the Creation, from the manner in 
which he has treated it, imbued and 
impregnated with the spirit of the 
time of which we speak. Or what is 
there (in that romantic interest and 
patriarchal simplicty which goes to 
the heart of a country, and rouses 
it, as it were, from its lair in wastes 
and wildernesses) equal to the story 
of Joseph and bis brethren, of Ra- 
chael and Laban, of Jacob’s Dream, 
of Ruth and Boaz, the deliverance 
of the Jews out of Egypt, or the ac- 
count of their captivity and return 
from Babylon? There is in all 
these parts of the Scripture, and 
numberless more of the same kind, 
tu pass over the Orphic hymns of 
David, the prophetic denunciations 
of Isaiah, or the gorgeous visions of 
Ezekiel, an originality, a vastness of 
conception, a depth and tenderness 
of feeling, and a touching simplicity 
in the mode of narration, which he 
who does not fee!, need be made of 
no “ penetrable stuff.” There is 
something in the character of Christ 
too (leaving religious faith quite out 
of the question) of more sweetness 
and majesty, and more likely to work 
a change in the mind of man, by the 
contemplation ofits idea alone, than 
any to be found in history, whether 
actual or feigned. This character 
is that of a sublime humanity, such 
as was never seen on earth before. 
This shone manifestly both in his 
words and actions. We sce it in 
washing the disciples’ feet the night 
before his death, that unspeakable 
instance of humility and love, above 
all art, all meanness, and all pride, 
and in the leave he touk of them ov 











Character of the Bible —I 
that occasion—“ My peace I give 
unto you; that peace which the worid 


cannot give, give I unto you ;” and 


in hislastcommandment, that “the 





should love one another.” Who 
can read the account of his beh 
yiour on the cross, when he said 
Woman behold thy soa,” and to 
the Disciple Johu, ‘* Behold thy 
mother,” and “from that hour the 
disciple took her to his own home,” 


withoat having his heart smo 


in him!-We see it in his treatment 
of the woman taken in adultery, and 
in his excuse for the woman who 
poured precious ointment on his 
rerment, as an offering of devotion 
agd love, which are here all in all. 
His religion was the religion of the 


We see it in his dis¢ 
with the Disciples, as they walked 
together towards Emmaus, whei 
their hearts burned within them; in 
his Sermon Moi int; ia his 


heart. 


SOUrss 





from the % 





parable of the good Samaritaa, and 
in that of the Prodigal Son—in every 
act and word of his life, a grace, a 
mildness, a dignity and love, a pa- 
tience ont wisdom .worthy of the son 
of God. His whote life and being 
were imbued, steeped in this word, 


charity; it was the spring, the well- 
head from which every thought and 
feeling rushedinto action; andit w 

thed a mild from 


this that brea 
lis face in that last a n the 


is 
glory 


rony uy 

















cross, ** when the meek Saviour 

bowed his head and died,” praying 

for his enemies. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE MAMA- 
KES. 

The following narrative is said to 
be extracted from the papers ot a 
genticman who w: is trave el ing inthe 
capacity of T llow of the 
University ml at the 
time the massacre tox 

Egypt had ever be lered 
by the Mamalukes patri- 
mony; and so dee; as this idea 
impressed upon their minds by long 


possessi no aad und: bed enjoy- 
ment, that they com ned of th 
infringement of their ti rhts, wh 

upou the evacuation of the English 
army, the Porte was reinstated in 
its original authority. But had jit 
ever been consistent with inustice to 


VOL. I.-—N. 


| 


fixed their residence at Gi near 
the ¢ tal, but onthe opposite bank 
lof t Nile; the remainder, under 
the command of Ibrahim Bey, con- 
tinued tn Upper ypt. The Beys, 
convinced of the inutilitv of contend- 
ing against a man who was their 
equal im fraud, and their superior in 
force, relinquished for the present 
their attempt te Gverthrow the Pa- 
cha’s authority ; waiting until one of 
those sudden convulsions, to which 
ricntal despotism is subject, should 
remove or enfeeble the obicct of their, 
apprehensions, and open a way to 
le recovery of theirformerinfiuence. 
Lbou _ pe riod, the Porte en- 
tertaincd consis ‘de tble alarm on at- 
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iv LOR af i é 
restore to the Mamalukes their 
usurped dominion, such conduct 


“ 


ould scarcely have been recon- 
ble to sound policy; since their 
uumbers had been so much reduced 
by the superiority of the French 
arms, as to incapacitate them from 
defending the country against the 
fa foreign invader, or even 
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from suppressing the languid cfforts 
which the native Egyptians might 


ainst the tyranny of their 
masters. Yetthe Beys, though sen- 
sible of their weakness, still sighed 
for the pleasures of unlimited domi- 
nion, of which they had so, lately 


make ag 





been deprived: their obedience to 
the Turkish Viceroy, cxcept when 
enforced by arms, was merely nomi- 


nal, and the operations of his go- 
vernment were perpetually embar- 
rassed and resisted by naluke 
intrigue rebellion. They were 
carrying nwarin Upper Egypt 
igainst Mohammed Ali, the present 
Viceroy and Pacha, and were cvea 
then on the eve of extermination, 

arrived of the landing 


Rin, 
vial 
or 


onop 


ve 
when the news 


of the British army under General 
Fraser. Upon the receipt of this 
intelligeuec, the Pacha immediately 


with the Mama- 
; his less dangerous enemies, 
and led his troops against the Bri- 
tish, with what success is too well 
known. In one of the articles of 
that treaty, it was stipulated that 
the whole corps come and 
at Cairo; with this conditien 
great part of them cowplied, and, 
uader the command of Sciaim Bey, 


’ ' 
concluded a peace 


luke s,a 


lt 
should 
reside 











count of ress of the 
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prog 











Wechabi. Mecca and Medina were 
in the possession of these seceders 
from the Catholic faith of Issamism; 
and the heads of the law at Constan- 
tinople had asserted, that misfortune 
must attend all their undertakings, 
so long as the cradle of their faith 
remained in the hands of heretics. 
Jussuf, Pacha of Damascus, had not 
been able to resist the numbers and 
the enthusiasm of this newsect; and 
Suliman, Pacha of Acre, had in con- 
sequence been commissioned to send 
the headof Jussufto Constantinople, 
and assume the command of the 
Pachalik of Damascus. The unfor- 
tunateJussuf fled to Cairo, where he 
was hospitably received by Moham- 
med Ali, and protected from the at- 
tempts of his rival; and the Porte 
finding Suliman no better able than 
Jussufto supportitsauthority against 
its infidel impugners, at last ordered 
the Pacha of Egypt to undertake 
the recovery of the holy cities, and 
promised to invest him with the go- 
vernments of Damaseus and Acre. 
The Pacha of Acre was already 
highly exasperated against the Vice- 
roy of Egypt on account of the asy- 
Jum granted to his unfortunate pre- 
decessor; and this orderand promise 
of the Porte at once increased his 
desire for revenge, and presented an 
opportunity of gratifying it. He 
listened with cagerness to the pro- 
posal made to him by the Mamalukes 
of joining his forces with their's, and 
of falling upon Mohammed Ali and 
the smvail remains of his army which 


would be left in Egypt after the de- | 


parture of the expedition against 
Mecca, under the command of his 
son. The plan was matured, and 
the period of its execution seemed 
fast approaching, 


boats, nearly suilicient to convey his 
troops down the Red Sea to Gedda, 
and his army was collected and en- 
eamped near Cairo, in readiness to 
march down to the coast. But the 
jealousy and vigilance of the Viceroy 
were as great as the treachery of his 
enemies. Aperson inthe contidenee 
of Sciaiin Bey had been bribed to 
betray his master, and regularly 


transmitted to the Pacha copies of 


the correspondence carried on by 
the Beys in Cairo with those in 
Upper Eeypt and Suliman of Acre. 


Destruction of the Mamalaukes. 


as the Pacha of 
Egypt had assembled a number of 








| The Porte was duly informed of the 
designs of the conspirators, and 
when its delinitive orders were re- 
ceived, the Viceroy immediately pre- 
pared to carry them into execution. 
Mahonmmed Ali,on hisretarn from 
Suez to Cairo, announced the ap- 
proaching completion of his prepa- 
rations against Mecca; and that 
therefore on the Ist of Mareh he 
should celebrate a grand festival 
on the occasion of solemnly invest- 
ing his soa, Tuscan Pacha, with the 
pelisse of command, previous to the 
departure of the expedition, The 
Mamalukes in Cairo were requested 
to honour the ceremony with their 
presence, and accepted the invita- 
tion. The procession was to pass 
through the private streets of Cairo 
up to the citadel, where the investi- 
ture was to take place. The Turkish 
infantry led the way, and were fol- 
| lowed by the Mamalukes on horse- 
| back, under the command of Sciaim 
Bey, who was supported by two sons 
of the viceroy, Ibrahim Bey and Tus- 
can Pacha; the Delhati (or Turkish 
cavalry) followed and closed the pro- 
cession. The foot had already eu- 
tered the interior of the citadel, and 
the Mamalukes were passing be- 
tween the inner and outer walls of 
the fortress, along a narrow way, in- 
closed on both sides by high walls 
and ruined buildings, when the gates 
of each extremity of the passage were 
| closed. The Pacha had revealed his 
| intention tono one until this moment, 
when he ordered bis infantry to line 
| the walls which surrounded the Ma- 
} inalukes, and to commence a heavy 
| fire upon them ; evea bis sons were 
| still mixed with them, and fora time 
exposed to the same fate. The Ma- 
malukes, cooped up in a narrow 
spaee,where their equestrian skill and 
their dexterity in the use of the sabre 
were unavailing, impeded by their 
own numbers, encumbered by their 
dresses of ceremony, and surrounded 
on all sides by an enemy superior in 
force and protected by his situation, 
made but a feeb : resistance, and 
were soon compe ed to surrender. 
The wicket ofthe oner gate was then 
opened, and the Turkish soldiers 
dragged out thei victims one by one 
into the court of he citadel, where 


il 
| they were first stripped,end then be- 
headed, They met their fate, itis satd, 
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with the most undaunted courage ; 
regretting only that the cowardice of 
their adversaries had deprived them 
of an opportunity of displaying that 
bravery and skill which the Turks 
had so often and so fatally expe- 
rienced ; and menaced their execu- 
tioners with the vengeance of their 
brethren in Upper Egypt. Sciaim 
Bey was brought alive into the pre- 
sence of the Pacha, who reproached 
him with his treachery to himself, 
and with the assassination of his 
adopted father, Elti Bey, and then 
ordered him to be led away to exe- 
cution. Some of the Mamalukes, 
whilst the attention of the Turks were 
engaged by the slaughter of their 
companions, succeeded in climbing 
over the walls which enclosed them ; 
most of these, however, unable to 
escape out of the precincts of the 
citadel, were taken and beheaded in 
the course of that or the following 
day : three of them contrived to se- 
crete themselves for nearly a week 
amongst the dilapidated buildings 
ef the fortress, and when almost ex- 
Piring with huncer, were discovered, 
and shared the iute of their comrades, 
Several who had concealed them- 
selves until the first fury of their 
murderers was overpassed, were suf- 
fered to live some time in the dun- 
geons of the castle; and the Pacha, 
when his safety required no farther 


| 
| 





floodshed, was disposed to spare | 


their lives; but the Chiaja 
viceroy-lieutenant, hearing of his in- 
tended clemency, and doubting the 


Bey, | 


policy of it, immediately caused his | 


prisoners to be privately executed, 
before the intelligence of their par- 
don could be officially announced to 
him. Outof eight hundred Mama- 
Jukes who were enclosed within the 
wails of the citadel, it is not certainly 
known that any escaped, except a 
few boys, who owed their safety to 
their extreme youth, and personal 
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who had no intention that so valua- 
ble a booty should he lost to himself; 
but he could not leave unfinished the 
work of death in the citadel, and 
it was not until the houses of the 
Mamalukes were already stripped 
of every thing valuable, that he sal- 
lied out at the head of his guard, 
and by the instant execution of the 
most active delinquents, puta stop 
to farther depredation, and delivered 
the inhabitants of Cairo from the ap- 
prehensions of a general sack and 
massacre. 

The day after this butchery, the 
heads of the Beys and principal Ca- 
chefs, to the number of twenty-four, 
were forwarded to Constantinople. 
An order was givenat the same time 
for the slaughter of all the remain- 
ing Mamalukes in Egypt. In the 
course of the month, seven or eight 
hundred were destroyed inthe towns 
and villages ; and the heads of such 
as had been taken in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, were brought on 
camels to Cairo, and daily exposed 
hefore the gates of the citadel. A 
large body of troops marched imme- 
diately against the Beys in Upper 

igypt, who were encamped near 
the Cataracts, at the head of eight 
or nine hundred Mamaluke sabres 
with a considerable body of Negroes 
and Arabs, under the command of 
Ibrahim Bey. This chieftain is, 
with the exception of Osman Bey 
Hassan, the only leader of note who 
survives, and is well known as such 
to every English and French Com- 
mander who has served in Egppt. 
But both he and Osman are now in- 
capacitated by age from acting with 
energy proportioned to their diflicul- 


| ties,and from supporting the fatigues 


attractions. During the carnage, the | 


Dathati, arainst whom the gates of 


the citadel had been closed after the | 


entry of the Mamalukes, by way of 
equivalent for their absence from the 
slaughter, began to plunder the 
houses of the Beys. Their women, 
their money, their jewels, horses, and 
arms, all fell into the hands of the 
spoilers. 





The pillage, indeed, was 
eonutrary to the orders of the Pacha, 


incident to their erratic mode of war- 
fare. 


THE VENETIAN NCBILITY. 
Ir would be dificult ut present 
to distinguish a Venetian nobleman 
from other Venetians, if it were not 
for the old and famous name which 
he bears, and which he, or his fa- 


| ther, has so unworthily disgraced. 


| 


It is impossible to conceive a class 
of men so little distinguished from 


} the multitude, although in geueral 
| ; . 
placed in casy circumstances. 


The 


ecucation of the yeuthfui patricians, 





Jue 


&c. in the flourishing ages of the re- 
public, wascomparatively neglected ; 
that is to sav, comparatively with 
regard to the prog of lette: 
amongst other nations, and to eve 
that have since taken place. it was, 
however, always suflicieut to enable 
them to fill tions, to which 
they might be appointed in the go- 
vernment. It aimed at making them 
acquainted with the laws of their 
country, and the duties of its dif- 
ferent situations ; carefully avoiding 
all studies that tend to clevate the 
imagination, and that, under a re 
publican government, might lead a 
person of superior and ambitious 
mind to intrigue for an illegal sapre- 
macy. But the Venetian to- 
cracy having been dissipated by re- 
volutionary storms, a constellati 
of talents from amongst 
classes, which had been hitherto ob- 
secured, burst forth, glowing with 
sudden and unexpected light. The 
Venctian nobleman, 


ress s 


ts 
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ym 
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amon 


new men, seemed like one of the 
seven sleepers, to whom, when rous- 
ed from his trance, every thing ap 
peared novel, extraordinary, and 


unknown. The hope that the ancient 


order of things would, sooner on 
later, return, was nourished by him 
as sacredly as the spark of life itself ; 


and its sole eflect was to prevent 


him from making any eflorts towards 








placing his children upon a level 
with existing circumstances. ‘T! 

became in conse dispersed, 
and finally Jost, in the mass of ihe 


for all the external distine 


ient 


people ; 


f the nobility 


tions o an were 
abolished during the existence ot 
the kingdom of Ualy. Driven thu 
back on himsell, the Venetian no- 
bleman seemed now to] even th 
last remains of his forme: ur 

he degenerated into a « plete non 
entity, throuczh a tacitand unnatural 
isolation, which was not » much 


theelfect of designas thee 


of his own inferiority. 


nsequen 


eation in the colleges, followed by 
the uncontrouled liberty of launch 
ing into what is called at Venice the 
reat world,*® must necessarily form 
an unworthy memver ol ciety 
* That ist “ ( te | 
tres, 
. ; A 





lian 
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Nodikiiu. 


a? 


ihe eeneral law, of the ease pre 
ng the eflect, 


has m 
present in 
bleman ot i 

being. 


duci 
Vii ited from in tie 
for the Venetian nu 
i totaliy lost 
uiber of young men of rank who 
snatched by the conscription 
from this life of folly and licentious- 
lust, in the great arena of the 


capital, and in the voriex of wars, 


were 


ness, 





the rust of sloth and ignorance in 
which they were nursed; but un- 
happily, such have been either left 


1¢ field of battle, or have 
through frosts of a 
winter. The unexpected 


victims on tl 
perished 
northern 


the 


revival of the Austrian dominion 
has riveited the chains of idleness 
und ignorance, under the weight of 


this illustrious 
sink. Al- 
is tolerated 
government, 
again; and 
natural to 


which the remains of 
order seem destined 
though the new nobility 
under this change of 
ler is. raised 


the old or 
the latter, with a feeling 


to 


persons In such a situation, think 
themselv« suddenly  re-endowed 
| With a character of suflicient buoy- 
ancy in itself to raise them even 
above the recollection of their for- 
mer abject state, and before the 
eilulgence of which their fellow-citi- 


ns should instinctively bow. Thus, 
then, all motives of scli-improve- 


ment have been annihilated, even 
dewn to thatimpulse of shame, which 
had arisen when the nobles first 





found themselves debased 
the dregs of the people. 


the e 


amongst 
This, in 
ution 


nd, if the Italiau consti 
had continued, might have = over- 
come the prejudices and indolent 


ancient order ; but, at 
philosopher 
tion for 


habits of the 


sent, the 


ative 
re 


tere spccu 


ces no eet of lemy 





this part of the \ etian populat ion. 
‘Their numbers are but small, and 
they dimuinish daily ometimes from 
the extinction of a family, and at 
others through dispro} ortioned and 


ean alliances. 

tt will be anticipitated from what 
have said, that the hfe of a Venue 
tian 


noblemanis} iin obscurity 

and indolene ron’ the month of 
November to it of June he lives 
habitually at Venice, and his time is 
im we neral employe “d, or lost, in the 
followi manner: Soon after neon, 
eave his hou for the coflee- 


hi 








café, and from thence proeceds to 
pay some morning visits, or, if In 
winter, to walk uvon the quay til 
the hour of dinner, which is four 
o'clock, in all good society. In sum- 
mer, he lounges under the pavilions 
of the coffee-houses, 
almost always alone. 
nobleman very rarely 
The evening he s; 
either in sleep, in perusing the verses 
of the last new opera, or in following 
up and arranging some intrigue. 
At nicht he again makes his appear- 
ance al caffé, from whence he pro- 
ceeds to the theatre; he sups at the 
restaurateur’s; and it would serve 
no good purpose to inquire how the 
remaining hours cf the night are 
disposed of. 

Early in June, he goes into the 
country, which signifies, in the lan- 
guage of a Yenetian nobleman, to 
pass from Venice to Padua, a town 
in which a fair is held at that season 
of the year, which brings together 
an immense number of persons. 
Many Venctians have houses at this 
place, where they pass their time 
nearly in the same way as at Ve- 
nice. Others have houses in distant, 
solitary, and marshy situations, 
where they receive no one, and live 
without any luxuries of table, or 
equipage. 

Formerly the magnificent 


houses on the banks of 


and he diac 
A Venetian 
sadinner. 
sends obscurely, 

















nobles of Venice. 
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ew opu ent 


belonged to the 
iiut most of these have beens 


wealthy Jews, who 





and dispersed themsclves during the 
change of government, and who 
likewise have become masters of 
most of the finest palaces of Venice 
itself. Itis only the verv lowest of 
the Jews who now livein the Ghetto. 
that is to say, the plece to which 
they were all confined during the 


republic, Almost every man in easy 


circumstances amongst this” race, 


now possesses and uses one oi the 
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zens. This person became extremely 
rich, in consequence of having in- 
herited a vers large fortune from his 
son, who had succeeded to the pro- 
perty of his mother, she having 
fallen a victim to the sorrows which 
her union with this harsh man pro- 
duced. He afterwards became heir 
to a still more considerable fortune, 
by the death of an uncle, who had 
been fortunate at play. He obtained 
this last addition to his riches through 
the cunning of his uncle’s mistress, 
whom afterwards he married out of 
zratitude. Laving obtained from the 
Austrians, as a recompence for the 
merit of being so rich, the title of 
Prince, he has made of this woman 
a Princess. Being smitten with the 
love of music, he gave concerts at 
his houses in town and in country, 
which were conducted upon a liberal 
plan, particularly in the country ; 
his house and table were thrown 
open to his guests, and the profes- 
who assisted at the concerts, 
were well remunerated. A danger- 
ous iliness, however, has put a stop 
to his passion for this art ; and ifhe 
should recover, whieh his physicians 
consider not improbable, it is sup- 
posed that a great part of the money 
which was employed for the ad- 
vantage of music, will hereafter be 
expended under the direction of 
monks. In all other respects, this 
man does no good; he is brutal and 
clownish in his manners, neither be- 
loved nor esteemed by any one. He 
hates men of leiters, but he has 
known how to pay his court to his 
and IT may conclude 
that this is the only 
thing in which a Venetian noble 

present day displays 
iterify or energy. Cc. 
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Dur those extraordinary times 
vhen Nero wantoned in every spe. 
ics ¢ trocity, a young man, by 
name Agcnor, Was brought up in one 


of the provinces of Haiy. He lost 
hoth bis parents; and, finding him- 
self his own master, set out to visit 
Rome. 

{t was at dusk, afler a fatiguing 
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journey, when he first made his ap- 


proach to that immense labyrinth of 


wonders and of crimes. Lights were 
seen scattered over all the city. The 
sound of chariot-whecls, vocifera- 
tions, and musical instruments, 
reached him before his entry, and 
soon after stanned him, in passing 
along the streets, where senators, and 
women of rank, flamens, and gladia- 
tors, knights, thieves, orators, and 
debauchees, were stroliing together 
in companies, and conversing in 
tones of drunkenness, derision, kind- 
ness, resentment, vulgarity, and high 
breeding. In short, it was the festi- 
val of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
and all Rome was in an uproar. 


Our youth was abashed in the me- | 


tropolis. The number of counte- 
nances that wore a look of intelli- 
gence and penetration, without any 
stamp of moral goodness, dismayed 
and confounded him. He fell into 
reveries upon the subject, and tried 
to conceive what style of manners 
would best protect him from ridicule 
in dealing with such men, or how he 
could endeavour to match their 
shrewdness, when it was accompa- 
nied by no respect for justice or 
truth. 

In the mean time a scuflle took 
place among some slaves. One of 
them, being wounded, retired among 
the pillars of a temple, where he lay 
down, without receiving the least no- 


tice or comfort from any passenger. | 


Agenor went up to the spot, and 
spoke to him. After inquiring into 
the nature of his hurt, he learned the 
name and abode of his master, who 
was a prevtor, and whom he next 
went to seek, for the purpose of pro- 
curing assistance. 

It was a magnificent house to 
which the slave had directed him. 
The master was out at supper; but 
his lady was giving an entertainment 
in his absence, and ere long came 
im person to learn what intelligence 
our youth had to communicate. She 
was a noble figure, had some beauty, 
with a gay look, and an eye full of 
meaning. While Agenor was telling 
his story, she regarded him atten- 
tively. Indeed his cheeks had a fine 
bloom, and his locks were as rich 
and exuberant as what we now be- 


hold on the forehead of the charm- | 


ing Autinous; aud as fer his manner, 
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it implied the most unbroken simpli- 
city. After giving orders for briny- 
itg home the wounded slave, she 
begged, ina matronly tone, that he 
would conte up stairs, and partake 
of a repast with some of her friends— 
“* because,” added she, with a smile, 
‘‘ itis the festival of Cybele.” Agenor 
complied. 

Among the company assembled in 
her saloon, he observed a centurion, 
who did not appear so devout as 
Cornelius; an old senator, tooth- 
less, and half blind; a Greek belong- 
ing to the theatre; several married 
women of the city; and a beautiful 
young girl, with dark eyes and mo- 
dest lips, whose name was Euphro- 
syne, a niece of their absent host. 
It was upon this young person that 
our hero’s thoughts were principally 
fixed during supper, although the 
lady of the house never allowed much 
time to pass without asking him some 
question, or sending a smile to meet 
his eye as it wandered over the table 
—and although she presented him 
with a sweetmeat, where there was a 
sprig of myrtle floating in the juice. 
Kuphrosyne spoke little; but Agenor 
could observe she never missed any 
thing he said. This made him talk 
with animation, and gave bis voice 
that sort of mellowness, which quiets 
the female bosom into a delicious 
languor, while it penetrates to its 
very core. An easy gaiety prevailed 
among the company. The perfumes 
which were burned in the chamber, 
together with the occasional strains 
of music performed by attendants, 
operated in producing that luxurious 
indolence which is averse to any sort 
of contention. Every disagreeable 
thought was turned aside by some 
dexterous pleasantry. No alterca- 
tion had time to oceur before it ter- 
minated in a jest. The choicest wines 
of the praetor were circulated witha 
liberal hand; and the old senator 
from time to time poured forth un- 
meaning gallantries, without know- 
ing exactly to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Agenor began to perceive 
the beauty of nonsense, which is al- 
most the only thing that can relax 
the vigilance of uur self-love, and ena- 
ble us to liveharmoniously together. 

In the mean time much conversa- 
tion took place among the married 
women, Nerv’s conduct was enxa- 














mined with freedom, but more as an 
object of ridicule than of detestation. 
The Greek enlarged upon some fine 
panthers then at the circes. ‘Tife 
centurion drank assiduously, and lay 
in watch for any ambiguities of lan- 
guage that might happen to drop 
fram the company. These he regu- 
Jarly followed up with such remarks 
as implied his adoption of their worst 
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meaning; and he shewed an expert- | 


ness in this exercise, which long 
practice only could bave taught him. 
Indeed nut one sentence escaped 
from the senator which he did not 
mould into some equivocai declara- 
tion or proposal. The reverend fa- 
ther himself had no suspicion of this, 
although shouts of laughter were 
constantly breaking forth among the 
male part of the company; and there- 
fore he continued slowly bungling 
forward from one subject to another, 
while the long chasms between his 
ideas were filled up and garnished 
by the centurion, at his own disere- 
tion. In those days an old senator 
was considered as the tinest butt in 
the world. 

When the party broke up, Agenor 
came near Kuphrosyne, and said, 
for the pleasure of speaking to her, 
** How long does the festival of Cy- 


| out the meaning of his situation, but 


could not. Presently the pretor’s 
wife entered. She took his hand with 
cordiality, and said, “ My dear Age- 
nor, pardon me for this detention: I 
cannot let you depart without some 
advice concerning the perils of this 
bad city, for I perceive you are a 
stranger. Youug men sometimes en- 
deavour to get near the emperor, in 
public places, in order to see his per- 
son. Beware of doing so. It is im- 
possible to say what might happen 
if you should attract his notice—for 
his power is absolute, and mischief 
is always in his thoughts, Do not 
associate with gladiators and cha- 
riotcers, who seldom leave an obolus 
in the pockets of their companions; 
nor with Greeks, who are vile impos- 
tors. Again, your handsome person 
may chance to captivate some of our 
matrons, who love gallantry; but if 
they should smile on you from their 
windows, and beckon with a look of 
insinuation, do not stop to talk with 
them, otherwise you will be entangled 
in a thousand scrapes: you will be 
left in the lurch, while they go to in- 
trigue with some other person. Avoid 
all this, and often come back to visit 
me,” said the pretor’s wife, laying 


| her hand upon his shoulder: “ be 


bele continue?”—Any question will | 


serve to accompany the looks of a 
lover. Euphrosyne replied, “* Only 
two days more; but in that time you 
willsee much of the nature of Rome ;” 
and then added, with a girlish igno- 
rance of her own feelings, ** Whata 


pleasant companion that old senator | 


is! [never spent a night so happily.” 
—* Nor I,” said Agenor, who knew 
the reason better. 

A servant was waiting at the door 
of the saloon. Agenor followed him; 
but, instead of being shewn down to 
the street, as he expected, he was 
leftin a solitary chamber, enriched 
with furniture and paintings of ex- 
quisite beauty. 
ivory couch, lined with purple, two 
Etruscan vases full of roses, and a 
Cupid of Parian marble, by one of 
the finest sculptors in Greece. The 
paintings were all of an amorous de- 
scription. Satyrs gamboled along 


the walls, and thoughtless nymphs 
were scen very much exposed among 
the dark recesses of an ancient fo- 
Avenor endeavoured to find 


rest, 


assured I will prove as good a friend 
as can be met with in Rome.” 

The youth was astonished. Per- 
haps he would have been at a Joss 


| what to say; but the praetor himself 
| was that moment heard lumbering 


Here he saw an| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


up stairs, and hemming at intervals, 
in a state of intoxication. His wife 
started up, and bade Agenor good 
night. She then opened a private 
passage down to the street, and 
gently pushed him out, saying, with 
a smile, ** Farewell at present; come 
back to-morrow, and [ will introduce 
you to the privtor, who is a very wor- 
thy man.” 

Wher Agenor departed,the streets 
were still as crowded as ever, and 
afforded more examples of the de- 
baucheries and vices of Rome. The 
town which Cato loved was now 


sadly altered. Every God and every 
virtue had left the place; and al- 
though their temples remained as 
beautiful as in better times, they 
were filled with scofling instead of 
prayer. Agenor had lived as yet un- 
contaminated; and the conduct of 
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the prator’s wife that night had not 
seduced him, because he thought of 
Euphrosyne. Her image engrossed 
his attention so much that he could 
scarcely find the house where he 
meant to sleep; and when he lay 
down, the fantastic dreams of youth 
continued hovering about his pillow. 
The next morning he took a walk 
through the town. He viewed the 
public buildings, the places noted in 
history, the bo oks of the Sybils, 
which he could not understand, and 
the charming productions of the fine 
arts, worth all the rest put together. 
Many a beauteous head, and many 
a voluptuous form of alabaster, 
awakened in him the soitest feelings 
of delight; many a 
nals taught him a jovial indifference; 
and many a picture bore a motto 
from the songs of Horace, which told 


group of Baccha- 


him that life is short, and that we 
should gather its roses while fate 
leaves thém in our power. Zeno's 


philosophy had once been his pride; 
but a softness of heart now crept in 
upon him, and the feelings of the 
Stoics died away before other feel- 
ings, which rendered him a fitter in- 
habitant for modern Rome. Inthe 
morning he had scrupl s about re- 
turning to the prator’s house; but 
now he said, ** I must go back to see 
my charmer.” As itwas yet early in 
the forenoon, he repaire d to the cit 
cus, where he fount the ci il- 
ready placed in thousands along its 


Zeus 


far spreading benches, and some of 
them distinguished by very magnili- 
cent attire. The games beran. Race: 


and combata ats appeared on the vast 
arena, Trumpets were sounded. A 
number of tigers, newly bro 
from confinement, scatiered the 
in their terrific 


cust 


tide et Blood be- 





yan to be shed, and acclamations to 
rise from the populace. The wild 
animals increased the noise in re- 
eciving their mortal sta and the 
gladiators fought and died with en 
thusiasm—for the sweet music of ap 
plause rang in their ears until the 
could not hear it any longer. 
Agenor grew much interested in 
these fatal sports. Nevertheless, he 
fell some times into reveries; and, in 
glane his eve over the long rows 
of the circus, he observed the pra 
’s wife, attended not only by her 


who was 





t 


lin an open gallery, 


thered by too Pp ywerful a 


| she thoucht the } 
| ed, Ag 
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with a red nose, and a countenance 
full of good natured sensuality, 
also by some of the handsomest men 
in Rome. He thought there was no 
need of increasing the number; he 
therefore léft the circus, and went to 
see if Kuphrosyne had been left at 
home. Fortunately this was the case. 
He found her watering some plants 
and removing 
such of their leaves as had been wi- 
She 


but 


sun. 








recognised him with binshes of glad 
ness; and after a short | 

raged in dressing the fo: with 
her. These young people found this 
occupation a very pleasing one. 
Cheir smiles met every moment over 
hyacinths and myrties, and their 


words were breathed in a low voice 
erg ree ea 2 rfume. When 
urs were ill arrang- 
yosed them so as to 
r grouping of the blos- 


enor trans} 


produce a finer 


| soms; and when their pitcher of wa- 
| ter was cxhausted, this languishing 
boy and girl, who had already for- 
rotten all conventional { f be- 
haviour, went, arm in arm, to the 
fountain down in the garden, to ect 
more. There, ata basen of marble, 


| which 


they 


e 
Oat 
































to the brim, y re- 
pienishe r vessel, Some drops 
of the spray cane dashing on Ma- 
phrosvne’s white shoulders; ane 
Acenor used the freedom to w 
them off with a corner ¢ f her war- 
ment, She st “il with a slicht 
struggle; but ‘il this took place in 
silence, for the feelings of the partics 
were too serious for jests con- 
pliments Afterwards they leaned 
for a long time, side by side, arainst 
the trunk of a chesnut-tree: their 
souls were lost in musing, and theis 
eyes were fixed on the shadows of 
bri mien that played over the sunny 
cround before them. ‘* Ah! } 
pleasing is a country | id idl Kae 
phrosyne. I sometimes wish that 
I could eet spend my tin 
in ”? 1 ( So ‘ 
those delightful provin where tl 
ero l i Cove with 4 
3] wes nd where tl lavs » ) 
beantiful tifa rs 
about in the open air, it is ¢ 
make » regardless of ali 
P idon if he t i¢ 
isi hita Our visitors 21 ’ 








child if I behave kindly to them. 
They laugh at any person. who is 
simple enough to feel attachment 
even for themselves. Again, there is 
no peace or security in Rome, for 
every one is afraid of being cruelly 
insulted by the emperor, or some of 
his favourites; and their brutality 
renders so many precautions neces- 
sary, that I am inclined more and 
more to envy the inhabitants of dis- 
tant provinces, who are out of their 
reach. Pray, from what province do 
you come?”—* From Calabria,” re- 
plied Agenor. “ I have a small farm 
there; buta country life is sometimes 
insipid, and I came to Rome from 
curiosity and desire of change. Ah, 
Euphrosyne! if I had not come to 
Rome I should never have enjoyed 
the happiness of being near you; and 
now, if I go back to Calabria, I shall 
not know what to do with my heart.” 

“ Keep your heart with sufficient 
care,” said the blushing maiden, 
“and it will give you no trouble. 
Those deep and lasting attachments 
which have been described by the 
poets, are no longer to be found in 
Rome. It is now the fashion to 
change rapidly from oue object of 
admiration to another, and, indeed, 
never to allow the feelings to be se- 
riously engaged at all. The exain- 
ple of Nero, and his detestable court, 
bas annihilated every thing amiable, 
and left us nothing but selfishness, 
profligacy, and indifference.” 

“ Then you must seek elsewhere,” 
said Agenor, “ for a heart which is 
worthy of you. Rome, as you de- 
scribe it, can never be the theatre of 
your happiness.” 

“ Oh! I could endure it well 
enough,” she said, “ provided I 
were agrecably situated at home. 
But the pretor’s wife is jealous of 
the attention I receive from her visit- 
ors, and sometimes treats me witha 
degree of harshness which it is difli- 
cult to support. She is still fond of 
admiration, as you may observe, and 
imagines that [I wish to encroach 
upon her share.” 

** There can be no doubt of it,” re- 
plied Agenor. ‘* It is evident that 
she wishes you out of her family.” 

‘* But what is: worse,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, “ would 
you believe it, Agenor’ Leanhardly 
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be sure that my own uncle, if cir- 
cumstances should entice him, will 
not deliver me up to this monster 
who calls himself the emperor. It 
seems he had observed me with par- 
ticular attention somewhere in puab- 
lic, and has repeatedly inquired about 
me since. The prictoris atpresentin 
favour; butifhe should evade any of 
Nero’s orders, there would at once 
be an end to his farther good fortune, 
and perhaps his life.” 

“ Then why,” said’ the youth, 
gently encircling her waist, ** wh 
do youremain hete to endanger yo 
uncle’s life? Would it not be much 
wiser, and more consistent with your 
duty, to marry a poor husbandman 
who adores you, and set ont for Ca- 
labria, where you will enjoy all the 
pleasures of a charming climate, and 
never hear of this wicked emperot 
any more.” 

* Oh, but my aunt,” said Eaphro- 
syne, sobbing, in great agitation,— 
“she would not approve my con- 
duct.” ; 

“ Nor would you approve her’s, if 
you knew all the particulars of it,” 
replied Agenor. “ Wrap your veil 
about your head, and we will go out 
by the garden door, which -opens 
into some of the back lanes. A cou- 
ple of mules can soon be purchased ; 
and in a short time we shall be far 
from Rome,” 

“ Oh no, it is impossible,” said 
Euphrosyne: “ I cannot go now.” 
—‘* Now is the very best time,” re- 
plied Agenor. “ Every person is at 
present in the circus, where Nere 
performs as a chariotcer ; and neither 
the preter nor his wife can return 
till the games are finished. Come 
along,” he said, employing a little 
gentle violence. 

“ Oh, no, it is impossible,” said 
Euphrosyne, weeping and struggling, 
and gradually allowing herself to be 
dragged away. 

Morat.—The moral is, that a great 
deal maybe done with young ladies, if 
they are taken by surprise. 

THE [INDOLENCE OF THE GER- 
MAN PEOPLE, AND ITS CAUSE. 
(From Hodgkin’s Travels in Germany.) 

In the course of the day T meta 
great many carriages and waggons 
going to Leipsic, and all the travet- 
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lers, wrapped up in two or threc} 
great-coats, with their faces buried 
in caps and handkerchiefs, remain- 
ing sitting in a sort of stupid indif- 
ference, just preserving animation 
enough to keep their tobacco burn- 
ing, and their pipes from falling out 
of their mouths. Not one of them 
attempted to walk, though they 
might all have walked faster than 
their carriages, and mighthave kept 
themselves comfortably warm ; but 
bodily exertion of all kinds is cer- 
tainly avoided by the richer classes 
of the Germans. This indolence 
may be partly accounted for thus :— 
Their sleeping-rooms are generally 
heated, and the feather beds, which 
are. used as covers, always kept! 
me—though, whenever it was prac- 
ticable, 1 stripped myself to my shirt | 
—in'a constant state of profuse} 
perspiration, The Germans, in ad-| 
dition to covering themselves with | 
these beds, very generally sleep in| 
night-dresses of flannel. In fact, | 
they take nothing off but their upper | 
garments, whichare not unfrequently | 
exchanged for some sort of jacket or 
gown. The beds and the rooms to-| 
gether make a sort of sweating bath, | 
and more enfeebling, probably, than 
a frequent use of warm bathing. | 
The effects on myself were always | 
refreshing, but weakening; they did 
away stiffness and fatigue, but sleep 
did not give me strength; and itis 
probable the effects are the same on 
the Germans, and even much more 
powerful. The bodyis keptina state 
of languid health; but all that fresh- 
ness and vigour of limb which be- 
Jongs to youth and a hardy people 
are destroyed. The Germans have 
no need of exertion, which we find 
50 necessary to promote perspiration, 
and therefore they have no wish for 
it, and do not take it. The character 
of men is the result of all they feel ; 
and this state of the bodies of the 
Germans is undoubtedly a cause for 
some part of their character—for 
the placidness, stillness, and want 
of energy, which distinguish them 
from the other nations of Europe. 
It does not hinder them from think- 
ing, writing, aud compiling, day 
after day, weck after weck ; in fact, 
it permits them to do all these more 
than any other people can, for they 
can do them constantly, and with 
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little fear of injury to their health ; 
but it deprives them of the need and 
of the wish for exertion.” 

The rights of noble Prussians are 
exemplified at Exleben, near Magde- 
burgh, where “ two noblemen re- 
sided, which was a great source of 
vexation to the inhabitants, who, 
when the noblemen do not reside 
among them, are gencrally free from 
all services except a certain rent, 
either in moncy or corn; but when 
they reside, the peasantry must sup- 

ly them with horses, carry their 
larvest in, plough their ground, 
and must give them the third goose 
and ‘the tenth lamb. The people 
seemed to fecl these services as a 
hardship. 

Luneberg.—At teno’clock,when the 
people should all have gone to bed, 
I was rather surprised to see a dozen 
young men and women, andamongst 
them the servants of the house, col- 
lected at the door and playing main 
chaude.* It was a beautifal night, 
and this amusement lasted, with 
much laughter, and some very hearty 
slaps, till midnight. The last time 
I had played at this game was with 
the family at the public-house at the 
village of Simplon. I should have 
joined in it here with great pleasure, 
but I was not sure that my patience 
was equal to the pain inflicted by 
the hard hands of the peasantry: 
People who, after a day’s labour, can 
thus amuse themselves, and be hap- 
py, assuredly find a compensation 
in their own minds for the sterility 
of the land, and the disadvantages 
of their situation. 


* Perhaps the reader may not be acquainted 
with this game, and it may therefore be proper 
to describe it. A female sits down, one of the 
company kneels down, and lays his head in her 
Jap, so that he can for the moment see nothing. 
He lays one of his hands behind him, flat on bis 
back, and all those who choose to play give him 
smart strokes on this hand, till he guesses who 
hit him, when the person who is discovered must 
take his turn on his knees, In this instance, 
however, they neither sat nor kneeled down, but 
one person stooped down and hid his face in the 
aprou of one of the maidens. 





ACCOUNT OF A GREEK MAR- 
RIAGE,. 

Extract of a letter dated Capha- 
lonia, October 29 :—** The bride a 
pretty girl of two or three and twenty, 
dressed in all her finery, was waiting 
for the bridegroom ; aud the villagers, 
iu their holiday clothes, (you cauuet 











imagine a more picturesque costume 
than that of the Greck peasant), were 
dancing to the pipe and drum. The 
bridegroom was to arrive from a vil- 
lage at. some distance, and scouts 
were on the look-out to give due no- 
tice of his approach. First came a 
courier to the bride with a letter 
(though neither could read or write) ; 
she rewarded him with a cake in the 
form of a ring, which he threw over 
his musket (they are all armed). As 
soon as the bridegroom was disco- 
vered, a running fire was kept up 
by those on the watch till he ar- 
rived at the destined place, when he 
saluted his bride, and they danced 
till the hour that the church was pre- 
pared for the ceremony. ‘The priest 
with his robes beautifully embroi, 
dered, his beard nearly reaching to 
his knees, conducted them to the 
altar, which stood in the centre of 
thechurch, and gave them lighted 
tapers to hold, which they retained 
during the whole of the ceremony. 
After repeating the prayer prescrib- 
ed by the Greck Church, and admi- 
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nistering the Sacrament, he blessed 
two rings, and put them on the fin- 
gers of thenew married couple: this 
done, he admonished them on _ the 
new state of life they had entered 
into ; during which time the bride- 
man and bridemaid kept continually 
changing the rings on the fingers of 
the new linked pair; next crowns 
of plaited ribband were placed on 
their heads, which were interchanged 
in the same manner as the rings. 
A white veil (denoting purity) was 
then spread over the hands of both, 
and thus they marched three times 
round the altar, and behind them 
followed a boy holding each by the 
skirt, to mark their wishes for male 
progeny: the priest then scattered 
incense, and sprinkled the assem- 
bled multitude. The bride mounted 
her mule, took leave of her relations, 
and departed with the bridegroom, 
preceded by a piper and tabor, and 
followed by musketry—symbolic, I 
imagine, of the marriage state —pre- 
ceded by harmony, and followed by 


) noise and dissension.” 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


I 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS LATE { 
MAJESTY. | 


Tue death-bell toll’d at midnight, and | 
_ that bell 
a ~ sorrow upon England swift and 
deep ; 
For ou a heart had smote the heavy 
knell, 
And England's tears were those that 
children weep 
In honour o'er a father’s final sleep. 
But to her spirit solemn memories cling, 
For round the bier transcendent vi- | 
sions sweep ; 
} 


Swelling with patriot pride the heart they 
wring : 
That midnight death-bell toll’d the part. | 
ing of her King. 
That hour the mortal from his pain had } 
flown | 
Ta put on immortality—the shroud 
Now wrapt the stately form that fill’d a 
throne-- 
Time’s chilling hand had press'd it, 
and a cloud 
Of anguish en the noble mind bad 
bow'd. : 


| 





| Or 


He waited for his summons ; but the land 
Still to his throne the heart’s oid hom- 
age vow'd, 
Loved with instiuctive love the old com- 
maud, 
Honor’d the head uncrown'd, and pale 
unsceptred hand. 
His morning rose in bright tranquillity, 
And England gioried in the glorious 
beam ; 
But storms soon came, and Earth was 
_like a sea 
Uptorn by battling wings; War's bloody 
gleam 
Shvots o’er it fiercer than the light- 
ning strean, 
Earth's thrones in that wild tumult rush 
and reel’ 
Like mighty vessels, that through every 
seam 
Let death within, while more than thun- 
der-peal, 
whirlwind, roar around cach] sweep- 
inz, shatter’d keel. 


|; But England's ship, though many a sail 


and shroud 
Were from het 


} torn, still proudly 
lemme’ d the tice 
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Her banner, towering o’er the wave of 
NOOK, 
The thunders answered from the bra- 
zen side, . 
eee the noble ship the tempest 


leu, 
And round the shore did Earth’s_rejoic- 
ngs ring. 
Bet fe has past away, her regal guide 
Through that wild, glorious day of suf- 


tering, 
Aud England by his grave now -veeps 
ber Father and her Kixg. 


THE CAT-EATER.—A COMIC TALE. 

TuHovucn facts will swell as stories fly, 
*Till truth o’erstretch’d becomes a lie ; 
"The tell tale here no legend frames, 
Which more than mod'rate credence 

claims ; 

Nor, bouncer. like, a fiction broaches, 
For those who swallow lies like loaches ; 
Nor sceptic dreads, whose scowling eye 
At aught uncommon darts the lie ; 
Secon the tale.—His heart's at quiet, 
Believe it, doabt it, or deny it. 

John Trott, a hamespun conntry putt, 
Jack Sly ove moraing met full butt ; 
Who, starting, star’d, and, stamm’ring, 


said, 
“Lord! Juh-Juh-Juh-John! what, an't 
you dead ?”’ 
** Dead? whoy?’ says John. “Dear 
heart,” quoth Sly, 
** Don’t rave, I'll tell the reason why : 
Dick Bam declares,who saw the sight, 
You eat up three live cats last night!” 
* Eat three live cats?” quoth John, “* odd | 
rot it! 
Proime news! I wonder where he got it ; 
But I'll soon know”—so speeds to Bam, 
Who flatly swore ’twas all a flam ; 
** Tcould not say,” quoth Dick, ** that you 
Had eat three cats, twas only two.” 
“ Two ! In the Devil’s name and who 
Has told,” says Trot, “‘ this tale to you 7” 
“ Bob Banter.” “O, he did,” quoth John, 
**1’lt meake him cheange his noate anon |” 
So flies to Banter, all agog, 
Whom thus he greets—‘* Yon sland'ring 


og, 





-_-— -—- 


Who make up loies to gull the flats, 
Did I, last neet, eat two loive cats 7” 


‘* Two,” replied Banter, “that’s rare fun 


Eat me, if I said more thau one.” 


** Than one,and, d—mn it, whoy say that? 


Whoy say, that I eat one loive cat?” 
** Your brother told me so,” says Bob. 


**Ifso,” says John, “ I'll jolt hisnob ;” 


So, off went Cain in qrest of Abel, 

With mind whose index lack’d no lable > 

As frowning brow, and flashing eye, 

Tv John’s intents ae’er gave the lie ; 

Aud had he then met Tom, his brother, 

Death might have levell'd one or tother: 

Bat, fortunatety, John, thus fool’d, 

No brother found till passion cool'd ; 

When lighting then on tattling Tom, 

He cry'd, “* Wheve get’st thee that-tale 
trom, 

Pois on thy tongue, thou foul mouth'd 


rat, 

Phat I, last neet, gobb'd up a eat?” 

“ Acat!’ cries Tom, “ your sputt’ring 
spare, 

A puss, I said,a fine fat hare, 

Mother herself, here, told me that.” 

** You lie, you rogue, not hare, nor cat,” 

Quoth old DameTrot, “ so donna blabit; 

I only said John eat a rabbit ; 

And that’s a truth ['ll pledge my life, 

For here’s my author, John's own wife : 

When John’s meek spouse demurely rose, 

And cried, “ Good friends, this contest 
close ; ) 

For though threecats of English breed, 

"Tis said poorJohn dispatch’d with speed, 

John supped, as oft he’s supped be- 


ore, 

Oa one Welch rabbit—nothing more.” 
DOCUMENT. 

This tale let mem'ry taxe in tow, 
"Tillslack the strings of Slander’s bow, 
Dambtound each table broaching fool, 
And shake the props of Scandal’s school ; 
For, when foul babblers raise a pack 
Ot lies, to load a neighbour's back, 
Tell them you join no sland’rers’ jeers, 
Nor to fools’ tongues lend asses’ ears, 
Nor make, for tlams, to impose on flats, 
Of one Welch Rabbit three live cats! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg toassure our friend, at Swanage. | 
that we take his remonstrunce in rery good | 
part, though we differ from him in opinion | 
with regurd to the articles alluded to; at pre- | 
sent we recollect only two of that description, | 
viz. “ Barbarous Executions,” and “ Re- | 
markable Instance of Night-mare.” The | 
former appears to us well calculated to wark 
the historical character of the times, and to 
make us better satisfied with the milder and | 
more civilized age under which we hace the | 
happiness to live; whilst the iatter, by imput- | 
ing to a physical cause, an occurrence a 
such deep and extraordinary horror, might 
do much towards removing that dread of su- | 
pernatural agency, which, we are convinced. | 


many well-informed persons feel mare than 
they would acknowledge. We would also 
hint to our correspondent, that it is not fair 
to argue from individual feeling—“ de 
gustibus pon est disputandum,” Wth re- 
gard to the insertion of the Newsman’s Ad- 
uress—our friend should recollect, that this 
publication chiefly circulates amongst the 
subscribers to our Newspaper, to whom 
those verses are forwarded separately; and 
we cannot, in justice to them, occupy this 
work with sucha “ twice told tale.”— Onur 
correspondent may, at all times, obtain a 
copy by application to the agent throvga 
whom ke recetvesthe Entertainer. 








